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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OF THE MONTH 

Opera for the People, and an English "Lohengrin." — A remarkable 
dramatic essay in the horrible. 1 

BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 



" Le songe, le songe, I'eternel songe!" Well, each of us, 
like the Celt whose infirmity was thus intimated, has, no 
doubt, his ever-beckoning dream — for the artist, some 
haunting vision of perfected loveliness; for some, the Ulti- 
mate "Woman; for the impresario, ever restless, ever un- 
afraid, Opera in English — or, as it has latterly been called, 
" Opera for the People." It is a phrase sacred to those 
whose aim is to promulgate opera in the vernacular, and for 
them it is a beacon-light that is never dimmed. How many 
experiments in Anglicized Opera has this country not wit- 
nessed! Thirty years ago Wagner's " Lohengrin " might 
have been heard in an English version at the Metropolitan 
Opera House ; and last month it was thus presented at the 
Century Opera House in the course of the most ambitious 
venture in popularized opera that has ever been attempted 
in New York. 

The sponsors of the Century Opera Company, which has 
begun a thirty-five weeks' season of Opera in English, an- 
nounce their programme as " opera for the people." It is 
impossible to feel otherwise than cordially toward an enter- 
prise which pursues with vigor and resource so amiable an 
ideal as that which is confessed by the organization at the 
Century. Its primary aim is to make opera cheap — by 
which we mean easily accessible. There is only one way 
to make opera cheap, and we shall permit the Century 

1 A number of significant current plays which there is not space to 
discuss in this issue will be reviewed in the next number of the Rkview. 
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organization to speak for itself on this delicate point: " Do 
the music patrons of Greater New York," they ask us, 
" want a popular opera-house in which the opera itself is 
the attraction, instead of the stars who appear in it? — in 
which the ensemble is maintained at a high standard with- 
out individual singers being figured? Hitherto the star sys- 
tem has been strictly adhered to by grand opera institu- 
tions of the first class in America, and it has become so 
firmly established that generally opera patrons ask, ' Who 
is singing to-night! ' rather than, ' What opera is being pre- 
sented?' " 

In that there is much reason and much truth. We should 
not dream of disputing the fact that the average opera-goer 
is a barbarian in this respect, and will probably continue so 
for a long time to come. But let us not assail the " star- 
system " too relentlessly. A " star " is, after all, only a 
singing-actor of pre-eminent ability. It is perhaps an un- 
palatable fact, but it is none the less indisputable, that the 
only person who can interpret adequately a great role is the 
" star." It is perfectly obvious that the real remedy for 
the iniquities of the " star system " is to give all the roles 
in an opera to stars, instead of eliminating the stars en- 
tirely from the cast. That is, of course, the precise opposite 
of the plan ordinarily adopted by those who are disturbed 
by the existence of the star, and there is no denying that it 
implies a counsel of perfection, and that perfection is ex- 
pensive. Whereupon we arrive, somewhat unwillingly, at 
the conclusion toward which we have been tending — namely, 
that " opera for the people " necessarily means cheap 
opera; that cheap opera, even when you call it a move 
against the " star-system," necessarily means opera with 
inferior singers. 

But " inferior " is a relative term. At the Century you 
can hear " Lohengrin " for twenty-five cents — not very 
comfortably, to be sure, at that price, but not so uncomfort- 
ably as to be intolerable. Well — to be concrete — what kind 
of a performance of " Lohengrin " can you hear for twenty- 
five cents ? Let us try to forget for the moment that we are 
engaged in a deadly warfare upon the " star-system," and 
address ourselves to that specific question. 

Now " Lohengrin " is one of the most difficult of all 
operas to give satisfactorily. " Tristan und Isolde," de- 
spite its immeasurably more complex musical structure, is 
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far easier to accomplish with some show of eloquence. Its 
emotional ingredients are extremely simple: a man and a 
woman in love — a man and a woman desiring each other, 
possessing each other, losing each other : that is the snm of 
it. We have seen a dozen Tristans who could thrill us in 
that heart-hreaking, that JEschylean third act ; we have seen 
a half-dozen memorable Isoldes. But there has been only 
one Lohengrin. 

" .... do not weep 
Too great a while, for there is many a candle 
On the high altar, though one fall." 

A poet of wisdom and vision has said it; yet we must, per- 
force, lament the passing, as it seems for ever, of certain 
supreme interpretations, without hope of their reincarna- 
tion. There has been only one Siegfried — Alvary's; only 
one Donna Anna — Lehmann's; only one Santuzza — Calve 's; 
only one Pelleas — Perier's; only one Lohengrin — De 
Reszke's. To be a perfect Lohengrin you must express not 
only spirituality but passion, not only otherworldliness 
but chivalrie fire; not only aloofness but tenderness; you 
must be at once human and remote; sympathetic, yet sug- 
gestive of high and gleaming mysteries — a being half man 
and half angel. Is it any wonder that it took a " star " to 
do this ? Moreover, the whole opera must be suffused in an 
atmosphere of poetic beauty and wonder — our feet must 
never quite be allowed to touch the earth. 

With the exception of the marvelous Prelude, the 
music of " Lohengrin " is not to be compared for strength 
and originality with the great masterworks of Wagner's 
later years; yet because of the rarity of its poetic atmos- 
phere, its truly mystical feeling, it is, as we have said, an 
extremely formidable opera to undertake. So its produc- 
tion by the Century Company was a daring adventure, in- 
volving a cruel test of its resources. It is, therefore, a true 
pleasure to be able to find occasion for honest praise of the 
result — especially when it is remembered that this was an 
English " Lohengrin." We do not intend to say that Mr. 
Morgan Kingston, who sang the role of the consecrated 
knight, was another Jean de Reszke ; or that Miss Lois Ewell 
made Elsa a vital and engrossing character; or that Mr. Mor- 
ton Adkins was an unforgetable Telramund; or that Miss 
Jayne Herbert was an imposing Ortrud; or that the chorus 
covered itself with glory; for none of these things would be 
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true. Above all, we must sorrowfully admit that we de- 
rived no joy or illumination from the use of an English 
text. Often it was impossible to tell what words the singers 
were uttering (as in the long scene between Ortrud and 
Telramund at the beginning of the second act) ; and when 
the words were intelligible, one would have preferred not 
to hear them — the banal and ill-fitting translation which 
had been imposed upon Wagner's carefully contrived 
declamation was, as it always must be, a constant offense. 
Nevertheless, the performance gave cause for gratification. 
With a background of twenty years' familiarity with " Lo- 
hengrin," it was possible to find enjoyment in the Century's 
production of it. We remember with pleasure the authentic 
spirituality, the touching earnestness, the noble countenance, 
and the beautiful voice of Mr. Kingston's Lohengrin — 
there was the true note of lofty melancholy in this por- 
trayal, though there was little charm or grace or imagi- 
nation. We liked, too, the winsome and human Elsa of 
Miss Ewell — though this was no rapturous dream-maiden, 
habituated to visions and ecstasies. We liked the energy and 
feeling of Mr. Szendrei, the conductor. Above all, we liked 
the seriousness and enthusiasm that pervaded the entire 
performance, and we choose to forget the roughness, the 
lack of distinction; for think what it means to be able to 
hear " Lohengrin," done as well as it is done at the Cen- 
tury, for the price of a not excessively sybaritic cigar ! We 
take off our hat to the Century Company and its admirable 
enterprise ; and we are even prepared to forgive its infatua- 
tion for English perversions of operatic texts. 

The name of Mr. F. Tennyson Jesse is unknown to 
us: likewise the name of Mr. H. M. Harwood. Yet one 
may see at the Princess Theater a little play by these co- 
authors which we should be pusillanimous in hesitating to 
call a masterpiece of the horrible. 

At the Princess Theater they aim frankly to thrill, to 
astonish, to stun — whether by means that are esthetically 
legitimate does not weigh very heavily upon the managerial 
conscience. But " The Black Mask " is much more than a 
mere " thriller," a mere nervous irritant; it is a singularly 
imaginative and very haunting tragedy. 

The action passes in the bleak and somber mining coun- 
try of northern England. James Glasson and his wife 
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Vashti have finished supper, and Vashti is clearing away 
the dishes. James wears a mask of black cloth that com- 
pletely covers his head and conceals his features. The mask 
is shapeless, formless, with a single small slit through 
which the wearer may see his way about. James has worn 
it since the early days of his marriage, when he was ter- 
ribly injured in a mine explosion. Vashti has not looked 
upon his face since the accident. She knows that he was 
fearfully disfigured, though just how and to what extent 
she is unaware. But the horror of the mask and what it 
conceals is always with her — a sinister and oppressive 
nightmare. Her imagination paints frightful pictures, and 
she has grown to loath and fear her grim, taciturn, forbid- 
ding mate. There is another man, Willie Strick, who had 
been her suitor. He and James were strikingly alike in 
appearance — she was not sure which she preferred, but 
she married James. Now she knows that it was Willie she 
loved. 

To-night James has gone to visit the surgeon, and Vashti 's 
signal- has brought Willie to the cottage. He urges her to 
go away with him. She reproaches him for not having been 
bolder in his lovemaking while he was courting her. He 
was waiting for the right moment, he says. 

"WaitinM" she echoes bitterly — "yes, and while ye 
waited, he took me!" 

Their passion flares up, and they are about to go to 
Vashti 's room together when James, who has long had his 
suspicions, returns and surprises them. The men attack 
each other, and the husband is worsted. Willie flings the 
body into a corner, and over the motionless figure with the 
terrible black mask still covering its face of nameless horror 
the wife and her lover lay out their plan of action. The 
body must be thrown down the shaft of the near-by mine. 
Then Willie must put on the mask and wear it for a while, 
until they can get away. No one will suspect the substitu- 
tion, for the men are as alike as twins. 

Vashti leaves the room for a moment, after exhorting 
Willie to don the mask without delay. Her lover sits alone 
in the darkness, striving to regain his composure. In the 
silence something stirs in the corner; something crawls 
slowly, noiselessly, along the floor, behind the chair; and 
then a figure in a black mask springs upon the lover as he 
sits with his head on his arms. There is a short, fierce, 
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noiseless struggle, a choking gasp, and again a figure is 
flung into the corner and lies there silently ; but this time it 
is the lover, not the husband; and the lover is dead. 

James drops the bread-knife he has used, turns down 
the lamp, and waits. Vashti hurries down the stairs at 
the side, agitated, breathless. Willie has put on the 
mask! That is right — but he must not wear it long: she 
could not endure it. Now they must dispose of the body. 
Together, in silence, they drag it through the door, and for 
a moment the stage is empty. Then they return, and Vashti 
mounts the stairs to her room to prepare for her lover's 
coming. He must come without long delay, she urges with 
rising passion; and he must remove the mask — she shud- 
ders as she looks at it. 

He ascends the stairs, stands for a moment upon the land- 
ing, then flings open Vashti 's door. As he enters her room 
you see him raise his hand to the mask with a gesture of 
malign and defiant triumph; there is a long, shuddering, 
agonized scream — a scream of infinite horror — as the door 
is closed again and the curtain falls. 

Now here is something that is much more than a mere 
theatrical " shocker " — here is an appeal to the imagina- 
tion. It is fitting to recall Mr. Swinburne's distinction be- 
tween the force of tragic horror and what he calls " the 
vulgar shock of ignoble or brutal horror " — between the 
impressive and the terrible, and the horrible and the loath- 
some: between, as he says, Victor Hugo and Eugene Sue. 
This little tragedy that we have been describing points the 
distinction. It does not merely attack the nerve-centers: 
it shakes the heart and haunts the mind; it has pathos and 
terror; and it conveys the sense of life. The personages 
are real people: this particular tragedy might have hap- 
pened — the whole thing is realized and set before us with 
astonishing vividness; for it is superbly acted by Miss 
Emelie Polini (Vashti) and Mr. Holbrook Blinn, who plays 
both the husband and the lover. It is appalling, but it 
does not violate the necessary austerity of art. Let us not 
forget that " there is no laughter too bitter, no irony too 
harsh for utterance, no passion too terrible to be set before 
the minds of men." 

Lawrence Gilmajst. 



